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BACHARACH. 


Not far from Schoenberg Castle—where, 
in the tenth century, the seven laughing, 
but hard-hearted, girls, 

“if we believe what ancient legends say,” 
were changed into as many rocks, the en- 
during ornaments of the Rhine,—stands the 
ancient, but little ‘talked of, town of Ba- 
charach. 

The tourist would do well to deviate a 
little from his prescribed course, in order 
to pay it a visit. Besides | presenting scenes 
of great natural beauty, there is thought to 
be, in the inhabitants themselves, even 
those who are still young, an air of anti- 
quity—a something that reeals the olden 
time. _,The stranger feels as if, while con- 
quering Space, ing him fly before him, he 

ad also mastered Time, and compelled him. 
to retreat five or six centuries, From the 
si A peogiga of the Schloss the aber 
feasted on a magnificent prospect, com 
with which bmp pm ras to call 
beautiful, in this part of the world, would 
NO. 1242.] x 


seem My aty unprofitable.” The open- 
ings in the frowning mountains present to 
ee hate castles and ruins. The 
moving wave is seen with Furstem! 


Sonneck, and Heimberg, on one side, and 
Goutenfels on the other. Towards the 
east, as ev rm Regadyetim Aime ged 
tale conneeted with it, we are directed to 
mark the spot above the valley of Wisper- 
thall, the manor where the inhospitable 
Sibo de Lorch refused to open his dwelling 
to ~ drenched gnomes on a tempestuous 
night. 

A very sin calamity is said to have 
befailon Bacherach in the th 


arach in the time of the empe- 
ror Frederick Barberusse. ‘The enemy of 
man being out of temper with that hero on 
account of the crusades in which he e: - 


of, Kermed a pine. 30.406 Yen shaved. while 
sleeping at arach. <A fairy became 
acquainted with this wicked design, and 
though herself no bigger than a — 
hopper, prevailed upon a particular friend 
of hers, a giant, to take a walk with 
her one evening, carrying with him a 
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sack, which she wished to borrow. It 
was night when they arrived in the town; 
the poor shavers were all asleep, and 
the fairy took them in that state, and put 
them into the sack, without the giant per- 
ceiving what she was about, and then 
made him carry off the whole fraternity. 
The barbers soon awoke, and, not liking 
their situation, were disposed to “cut and 
run,” and, accordingly, applied their razors 
to the sack with such effect that they soon 
dropped out, to the infinite amazement, and, 
indeed, alarm of the giant, who took to his 
heels at the sight. In consequence of this, 
when the emperor arrived at Bacharach, 
not one of their worshipful company could 
be found, and thus he saved his beard, and 
the town remained barberless, for those 
the giant had favoured with a lift so unex- 
etedly, settled near the spot where they 
Fell, and formed a village for themselves, 
which has but lately disappeared. 
Bacharach contains the ruins of an old 
church dedicated to St. Werner, who suf- 
fered martyrdom at Oberwesel, and there 
are the remains of a castle and a cemetery. 





FLOWERS. (A German Acrostic.) 


German.—Noch fehlt der Liebig- Kuss. 
Englsh.—Love’s kiss is still wanting. 


By Mapame De Crespiceny. 


“* Larded all with sweet flowers.”—HAMLEr. 


Never, ah, never crush a tender flower ! 
Think that the flowers have souls asthou and I. 
Canst see them blossoming around thy bower, 
Heartlessly break and doom their sweets to die? 
Fair child, hast read Clotilda’s hapless fate ? 
Enchanted by a fairy, one of those 
Heedful of love, and breathing aught but hate ; 
Lovely transformed, for she became a rose. 
‘Think, hadst thou crushed, how fearful were thy 
crime ? 
Dooming the fair to death, in life’s first bloom. 
Enchanted thus to pass from that fair clime, 
Ravished from earth to moulder in the tomb. 
Love then the flowers, for they all breathe of love ! 
India’s rich perfumes are produced from flowers. 
Even a flower had brought back Noah’s dove, 
But that the waters still bedecked earth’s bowers, 
Ever with Nature’s children grace thy hand, 
Set beauteous plants before thy window-sill, 
Kind Spring gives birth to flowers in every land, 
Under Siberia’s snows the snow-drop still 
Silently blooms, unchecked by fields of ice, 
Sweetly recalling man’s Lost Paradise! 





Reminiscences of the Rhine.—Victor Hu- 
go, itis said, is about to be made a peer. 
It will interest many of his admirers to 
know that a third volume of his tical 
speculations and reminiscences of “ The 
Rhine,” is in the press. A work of his on 
Italy is also spoken of as forthcoming — 
which, says the Revue de Paris, the poet 
“designs as his first political offering to the 
peerage.” 


SPRING GARDEN CAVE IN THE 
BLACK GROUNDS OF TRELAW- 
NY, JAMAICA. 


A resident in Jamaica, who has written 
an account of a trip to Spring Garden 
Cave, says, perhaps, not untruly, that it has 
been the lot of Jamaica to be regarded 
more for what she ean produce to pamper 
the appetite, and enrich the pocket, of her 
transatlantic masters, than looked to either 
as a field of natural research, or local in- 
terest. Hence the cave above mentioned is 
little known, yet it is richly entitled to a 
visit from those who reside near it, and a 
description of it will hardly fail to gratify 
those who cannot cross the western wave. 

Spring Garden Cave is situated in the 
Black grounds of Trelawny, about 21 miles 
from the town of Falmouth, 7 from Stone- 
henge,and about as far from Ulster Spring 
and Freeman’s Hall estates. 

A wilder spot can scarcely be imagined. 
On every side lofty rocks rise frowning 
over the circumjacent roads; some bare 
and bleached, others tufted with the most 
luxuriant foliage, in that extraordinary 
manner only known in tropical countries; 
and the particular hill being pointed out, 
says the writer, where the object of our 
journey lay, we dismounted, and proceeded 
to clamber up its somewhat precipitous 
side till we reached a perpendicular facing 
of rock, which formed the outer walls of 
the excavation, and in which we were not 
long in discovering the low, —— 
entrance to the subterraneous abyss. e 
first or outer chamber is led “the 
Schoolroom,” and we were certainly some- 
what surprised to learn that this was really 
devoted to the purpose which its name de- 
noted: and although we were not fortunate 
enough to meet either with the master or 
any of his pupils, we saw evident tokens 
of their actual existence, in various boards 
containing printed lessons for beginners, 
which were hung from the different pro- 
tuberances upon the walls, This apart- 
ment is well lighted, being close to the 
entrance, and wears a remarkably clean 
and even comfortable appearance, every 
part—floor, ceiling, and walls being of a 
pure cream colour; while the large Blocks 
and knobs of lime-stone, formed by the 
constant dropping of the water above, 
served as very convenient desks and 
benches for the master and his scholars. 
These on being struck, with an iron instru- 
ment, rung like so many pieces of marble, 
At the inner extremity of this chamber, 
there is a shallow pool of water as clear as 


chrystal, which, together with the narrow- 
ness of the aperture, rendered it incon- 
venient to proceed further in that direction; 
so quitting by the same way as that by 
which we entered, we threaded our course 

















among the foliage which completely screens 
the face of thereek in that disciaion, and 
in a few minutes reached another opening, 
which forms the dentrance. Here we 
found the floor thickly strewn with bones, 
chiefly of sheep, hogs, goats, &c., clearly 
indicating that it must have been the 
resort of runaway slaves in former times. 
We now ligh our torches, and each 
possessing himself of one, while an atten- 
dant followed with as many more as he 
could conveniently carry, we proceeded 
from one apartment into another, and were 
soon far. beyond the influence of the slight- 
est spark of day. As we advanced, the 
autlbns became larger and loftier, until 
at last neither walls nor ceiling could be 
distinguished, save at intervals when the 
united blaze of several torches brought 
into sudden view the more prominent points 
of some stupendous stalactite, reaching 
down till within 20 or 30 feet of our heads; 
or when our steps chanced to lead us to- 
wards the base of some huge screen, or 
lofty column, whose summits, like the roofs 
ot the suspending shafts, were lost in the 
murky gloom above. Need we say, that 
the scene was awfully grand; and, as the 
different figures appeared and disappeared 
among the distant rocks and winding pas- 
sages, was more like a realisation of the 
fabled Tartarus of the ancients, than any 
thing usually to be observed among na- 
ture’s works. At last we reached a cham- 
ber even larger than any we had yet 
explored; and which, from its character 
and formation, is not inaptly termed “The 
Cathedral.” To have been able at all 
satisfactorily to view the stupendous fabric 
would require ten times the quantity of 
light which our limited resources permitted 
us to use at one time; but even under 
every disadvantage the scene was magnifi- 
cent. Here, a lofty screen raised its richly 
carved sides until lost to the eye in the 
vault above—there a magnificent pile of 
ribs, like the pipes of an organ, decorated 
a neighbouring wall. Here, a stupendous 
pillar; there a mimic pulpit; while around, 
on almost every side, were stalagmites of 
every size, here in clusters, there apart,— 
which required little stretch of imagination 
to transform into the numerous devotees, 
who are usually seen thronging cathedral 
pavements in an Catholic countries. 
But perhaps the most striking feature of 
all in this imposing scene was a solitary 
gleam of day-light, contrasting strongl 
with the lurid glare of the ‘torches, whick 
was seen struggling through a distant 
chasm at one of the extremities of the 
eavern, and which, although totally inade- 
uate to render any objects visible, except 
those casual projections upon which the 
ray more immediately fell, still materially 
enchanced the general effect, and invested 
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the whole with a dash of the supernatural 
more easily imagined than descri 

From this magnificent hall, our course 
next Jed through a pee opm a or rather 
chasm, not less frightful in appearance 
than dangerous to the incautious explorer; 
not more than three feet in diameter, and 
only to be arrived at by scrambling over 
calving rocks, rendered doubly hazardous 
from the trickling water which oozed from 
the rocks above, and thus went on luce 
ing new and enlarged formations. Through 
this chasm, which is at least seven or eight 
feet above the last standing place, and hav- 
ing previously sent in those who were best 

uainted with its intricacies, we severally, 

and with considerable difficulty, made 
our entrance; and certainly a more hor- 
rible pit never presented itself; for the 
ledge which we had to cross, was not above 
a foot wide, and shelved downwards with 
equal abruptness, and to nearly double the 
depth, as the side from which we had 
emerged. Here, a repetition of many of the 
wonders which had formerly attracted our 
attention, presented themselves; with the 
addition of discovering on almost every 
side, the names of the various visitors who 
had previously os into this dreai 
labyrinth, which having been traced: wi 
the charred ends of torches, similar to 
those which we carried, and generally or 
parts where the action of the water had 
entirely ceased, exhibited the same jetty 
blackness, and legible distinctness, as they 
could have done at the period they were 
written; although many of them bore dates 
as far back as 20 years. <A few, it appear- 
ed by these memorials, had more than once 
visited the cave, and among these, we may 
mention one, unfortunately now no more, 
but whose name lives in the memory of 
most of our readers—that of the Hon. W. 
Fraser, who seems to have acted on several 
occasions as the head of exploring parties. 
Here, having followed the hemi of our 
predecessors, by severally recording our 
names, and the date of our visit, &c., &c., 
and finding that our last ‘supply of torches 
was nearly exhausted (without whose 
friendly assistance, it may be as well to 
notify, even the most experienced guide 
might wander till doomsday without effect- 
ing an egress) we made the best of our way 
to the — without, and ere long had 
the satisfaction of once again breathing 
the pure and cool atmosphere of the mioune 
tain side. 





Miss MARTINEAU anp MESMERISM. 

“That truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction,” we have all often read. Miss Mar- 
tineau will be inclined to say 


“ I thought so once, but now I know it.” 
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It has been mentioned in the papers that 
William Howitt has published an account 
of this lady’s being cured of an afflicting 

i by means of mesmerism. The lad 
herself has come forward. Her extraordi- 
-— statement is to the following effect. 

hose who know mesmerism to be true, 
are now @ large number. For some years 
before last June she was a believer upon 
testimony. She says:— 

“Such was the state of my mind on the 
subject of mesmerism six years ago, when 
I related a series of facts, on the testimony 
of five persons whom I could trust, to one 
whose intellect I was accustomed to look 
up to, though I had had occasion to see 
that t discoveries were received or re- 
jected by him on other grounds than the 
evidence on which their pretensions rested. 
a threw himself back in his ed when 

my story, exclaiming, “Is it possi- 
ble that ais a bit by thet santo? 
On my declaring the amount of testimony 
on which I believed what I was telling, 
he declared, as he frequently did after- 
wards, that if he saw the incidents himself, 
he would not believe them; he would soon- 
er think himself and the whole company 
mad than admit them. This declaration 
did me good; though, of course, it gave me 
concern. It showed me that I must keep 
my mind free, and must observe and decide 
independently, as there could be neither 
help nor hindrance from thinds self exiled 
in this way from the region of evidence. 
From that time till June last, I was, as I 
have said, a believer in mesmerism on tes- 
timony.” 

She then proceeds to state her own 
case. 

“The internal disease under which I 
have suffered, appears to have been coming 
on for many years; that after warnings of 
failing health, which I carelessly over- 
looked, I broke down while travelling 
abroad, in June, 1839; that I sank lower 
and lower for three years after my return, 
and remained nearly stationary for two 
more, preceding last June. During these 
five years I never felt wholly at ease for 
one single hour. I seldom had severe 
pain; but never entire comfort. A beset- 
ting sickness, almost disabling me from 
taking food fur two years, brought me very 
low; and together with other evils, it con- 
fined me to a condition of almost entire 
stillness—to a life passed between my bed 
and my sofa, It was not till after man 
attempts at gentle exercise, that my frien 
haben with me that the cost was too great 
for the advantage gained: and, at length, 
it was clear that even going down one 
flight of stairs was imprudent. From that 


time I Igy still; and by means of this un- 
disturbed quiet, and such an increase of 
opiates as kept down my most urgent dis- 


comforts, I passed the last two years with 
less suffering than the two preceding. 
There was, however, no favourable change 
in the disease. Every thing was done for 
me that the best medical skill and science 
could suggest, and the most indefatigable 
humanity and family affection devise: but 
nothing could avail beyond mere allevia- 
tion. My dependance on opiates was des- 
— My kind and vigilant medical 
riend, the most sanguine man I know, and 
the most bent upon keeping his patients 
hopeful —avowed to me last Christmas, 
and twice afterwards, that he found him- 
self compelled to give up all hope of affect- 
ing the disease—of doing more than keep- 
ing me up in collateral respects, to the 
highest practicable point. This was no 
surprise to me; for when any specific 
medicine is taken for above two years with- 
out affecting the disease, there 1s no more 
hope in reason than in feeling. In June 
last I suffered more than usual, and new 
measures of alleviation were resorted to. 
As to all the essential points of the disease, 
I was never lower than immediately before 
I made trial of mesmerism.” 

We will not pause to detail the circum: 
stances which prevented her from sooner 
flying to that which has afforded her relief, 
but hasten to facts of greater importance. 

“In June a sudden opening for the expe- 
riment was made without any effort of my 
own, and on the 22nd I found myself, for 
the first time, under the hands of a mes- 
merist. At the end of four months I was, 
as far as my own feelings could be any war- 
rant, quite well. My mesmerist and I are 
not so precipitate as to conclude my disease 
is yet extirpated, and my health established 
— all danger of relapse; because time 
only can prove such facts. We have not 
yet discontinued the mesmeric treatment, 
and I have not re-entered upon the hurry 
and the bustle of the world. The case is 
thus not complete enough for a professional 
statement. But, as I am aware of no ail- 
ment, and am restored to the full enjoy- 
ment of active days and nights of rest, to 
the full use of my powers of body and 
mind; and as many invalids, still languish- 
ing in such illness as I have recovered 
from, are looking to me for guidance in the 
pursuit of health by the same means, I 
think it right not to delay giving a precise 
statement of my own mesmeric experience, 
and of my observation of some different 
manifestations in the instance of another 
patient in the same house. A further 
reason against delay is, that it would be a 
pity to omit the record of some of the 
fresh feelings and immature ideas which 
attend an early experience of mesmeric 
influence, and which it may be an aid and 
comfort to novices to ise from my 
record. And again, as there is no saying 
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in en pes to a subject so obscure, what is 
trivial and what is dot, the fullest detail is 
likely to be the wisest; and the earlier the 
narrative the fuller, while better knowledge 
will teach us hereafter what are the non- 
essentials that may be dismissed. 

“On Saturday, June 22nd, Mr. Spencer 
Hall, and my medical friend came, as 
arranged, at my worst hour of the day, 
between the expiration of one opiate and 
the taking of another. By an accident the 
gentlemen were rather in a hurry,—a cir- 
cumstance unfavourable to a first experi- 
ment. But result enough was obtained to 
encourage a further trial, though it was of 
a nature entirely unanticipated by me. I 
had no other idea than that I should either 
drop asleep or feel nothing. I did not drop 
asleep, aud I did feel something very 
strange. Various passes were tried by Mr. 
Hall, the first that appeared effectual, and 
the most so for some time after, were passes 
over the head, made from behind—passes 
from the forehead to the back of the head, 
and a little way down the spine. A very 
short time r these were tried, and 
twenty minutes from the beginning of the 
séance, I became sensible of an extraordi- 
nary appearance, most unexpected, and 
wholly unlike anything I had ever conceiv- 
ed of. Something seemed to diffuse itself 
through the atmosphere—not like smoke, 
nor steam, nor haze—but most like a clear 
twilight, closing in from the windows and 
down from the ceiling, and in which one 
object after another melted away, till 
searcely anything was left visible before 
my wide-open eyes. First, the outlines 
of all objects were blurred; then a 
bust, standing on a pedestal in a strong 
light, melted quite away; then the 
opposite bust; then the table with its ga 
cover, then the floor, and the ceiling, till 
one small picture, high up in the opposite 
wall, only remained visible—like a patch of 
phosphoric light. I feared to move my 
eyes, lest the singular appearance should 
vanish; and I cried out, ‘O! deepen it! deep- 
en it!’ supposing this the precursor of the 
sleep. It could not be deepened, however; 
and when I glanced aside from the lumi- 
nous point, I found that I need not fear the 
return of objects to their ordinary appear- 
ance while the passes were continued. 
The busts re-appeared, ghost-like, in the 
dim atmosphere, like faint shadows except 
at their outlines, and the parts in the high- 
est relief, burned with the same phosphoric 
light. The features of one, an Isis with 
bent head, seemed to be illuminated by a fire 
on the floor, though this bust has its back 
to the windows. hereever I glanced, all 
outlines we.re dressed. in this beautiful 
light; and so they have been at every 
séance, without exception, to this day; 
though the appearance has rather given way 
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of the evening, by a feeling of lightness 
and relief, ame De I thought I soul hard- 
ly be mistaken. 

“ On occasions of a perfectly new eo 
rience, however, scepticism sand self-dis- 
trust are very strong, I was aware of 
this before-hand, and also, of course,.of the © 
comenn annen nak emma effects are 
“all imagination.” en i} (oe a] 
pearances presented themselves, I th 
to myself,—‘ Now, shall I ever believe 
this wasallfancy? When it is gone, and 
when people laugh, shall I ever doubt 
having seen what is now as distinct to my 
waking eyes as the rolling waves of yon- 
der sea, or the round my sofa?’ I 
did a little doubt it in the course of the 
evening: I had some misgivings even so 
soon as that; and yet more the next morn- 
ing, when it appeared like a dream. 

“« Great van the comfort, sheretin, of ar 

isin, ea ces on the secon 
PE went ‘ er, thought I, ‘can I 
doubt again?’ I did, more faintly; but, 
before a week was over, I was certain of 
the fidelity of my own senses in regard to 
this, ae more. ‘ a 

“There was no other le expe- 
rience on this second prety ay Mr. Hall 
was exhausted and unwell, from having 
mesmerised many patients; and I was 
more oppressed and disordered than on the 

receding day, and the disorder continued 
for a longer time: but again, towards night, 
I felt refreshed and relieved. How much 
of my ease was to be attributed to mesme- 
rism, and how much to my accustomed 
opiate, there was no saying, in the then un- 
certain state of my mind. 

“The next day, however, left no doubt. 
Mr. Hall was prevented by illness from 
coming over, too late to let me know. Un- 
willing to take my opiate while in expec- 
tation of his arrival, and too wretched to do 
without some resource, I rang for my maid, 
and asked whether she had ey objection 
to attempt what she saw Mr. | to do the 
day before. With the greatest alacrity she 
complied. Within one minute the twilight 
and phosphoric lights appeared; and in 
two or three more, a delicious sensation of 
ease spread through me—a cool comfort, 
before which all pains and distress gave 
way, oozing oat, as if it were, at the soles 
of my feet. During that hour, and almost 
tha whole evening, I could no more help 
exclaiming with pleasure than a person in 
torture crying out with pain. I became 
hungry, and ate with relish, for the first time 
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for five years. There was no heat, oppres- 
sion or sickness, during the séance, nor any 
disorder afterwards, During the whole even- 
ing, instead of the lazy hot ease of opiates, 
under which pain is felt to lie in wait, I ex- 
perienced something of the indescribable 
sensation of health, which I had quite lost 
and forgotten. Iwalked about my rooms, 
and was gay and talkative. Something of 
this relief remained till the next morning; 
and then there was no reaction. I was no 
worse than usual; and, perhaps, rather 
better. 

“Nothing is to me more unquestionable 
and more striking about this influence than 
the absence of all reaction. Its highest 
exhilaration is followed, not by depression 
or exhaustion, but by a further renovation. 
From the first hour to the present, I have 
never fallen back a single step. 

When Mr. Hall saw how congenial was 
the influence of this new mesmerist, he ad- 
vised our going on by ourselves, which we 
did till the sixth of September. I owe 
much to Mr. Hall for his disinterested zeal 
and kindness. He did for me all he could; 
and it was much to make a beginning, and 
put us in the way of proceeding. 

“TI next procured, for guidance, ‘ Deleze’s 
Instruction Pratique sur le Magnétisme 
Animal.’ Out of this I directed my maid; 
and for some weeks we went on pretty 
well. Finding my appetite and digestion 
sufficiently improved, I left off tonics, and 
also the medicine which I had taken for 
two years and four months, in obedience to 
my doctor’s hope of affecting the disease— 
though the eminent physician who saw me 
before that time declared that he had ‘tried 
it in an infinite number of such cases, and 
never knew it avail.” Inever felt the want 
of these medicines, nor others which I a‘ter- 
wards discontinued. From the first week 
in August, I took no medicines but opiates; 
and these I was gradually reducing. These 
particulars are mentioned to show how 
early in the experiment mesmerism became 
my sole reliance. 

“On four days, scattered through six 
weeks, our séance was prevented by visitors 
or other accidents. On these four days the 
old distress and pain recurred; but never 
on the days when I was mesmerised. 

“ From the middle of August (after I had 
discontinued all medicines but opiates), the 
departure of the worst pains and oppres- 
sions of my disease made me suspect that 
the complaint itself—the incurable, hope- 
less disease of so many years—-was reached; 
and now I first began to glance towards 
the thought of recovery. In two or three 
wecks more, it became certain that I was 
not Cezeived; and the radical amendment 
has since gone on, without intermission.” 

These are the grand features of this sur- 
prising case. Many striking facts con- 


nected with it we may find room for in 
another notice. 


LIFE IN SYRIA. 


The following graphic picture, from War- 
burton’s “Cross and Crescent,” give a lively 
idea of Syrian usages. 

AFTER DINNER. 

“T went to dine at some distance from 
Beyrout, with a British officer of distiu- 
guished birth and gallantry, who has mar- 
ried a Maronite lady of great beauty, and 
settled in her country. After an hour's 

allop over the rocky promontory on which 
yrout is situated, through lanes of cac- 
tus and gardens, alternating with sandy 
tracts, and groups of pine-trees, I arrived 
at a picturesque cottage, commanding a no- 
ble view of the Lebanon. I was sitting on 
the divan, with my corrteous host, smokin 
our chibouques, and taiking about England, 
when his bride entered, dressed in her beau- 
tiful Arabian costume, and still more beau- 
tiful smiles. I no longer wondered that he 
had abandoned his career, fame, fortune, 
everything in such acause. After a dinner 
dressed and served in Arab style, we 
adjourned to take our pipe and coffee on 
the house-top, where we passed a most 
pleasant hour. The sun was setting in 
great glory on the sea, bathing the Leba- 
non in a flood of golden light, like that of 
Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration.’ On each side 
of the peninsula on which we stood, two 
fine bays swept away gracefully to the right 
and left, till the eye reached Tripoli on the 
north, and Tyre on the south. What a 
wide range of associations did every glance 
flung over that sacred region give birth to! 
But the beautiful present absorbed the past, 
and we had then no thought but what fell 
upon the eye or ear. The soft evening 
hour had brought out each Syrian family 
to their house-tops, and the gardens round 
were thickly inhahited. From every ter- 
raced roof rose the faint clouds of the chi- 
bouque; blue, red, and purple dresses glit- 
tered on every group that was gathered 
round us, with the veil-enfolded horns of 
the matrons, or the black tresses of the 
maidens sparkling with golden coins. And 
the music of merry voices was heard from 
far and near, with sometimes a strain of 
song, or the tinkle of a guitar; and the sea 
made its own solemn music on the distant 
shore, and the whole scene was one of per- 
fect harmony, and peace, and beauty.” 


WEDDING ARRANGEMENTS. 

“The following morning at daybreak I 
was awakened by singing voices, which 
sounded strangely through those solemn 
cloisters. On descending into the open 
space into the front of the convent, I found 
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a bridal assembled, and, there being 
some difficulty on the of the priests, 
the villagers were amusing themselves with 
a dance during the delay. Now, a dance 
at sunrise is rather a singular occurrence; 
but it was not less so than the solemn and 
measured step of the dancers, which David 
might have imitated without any appear- 
ance of levity. Michal would scarcely 
have smiled at this choral band, that ap- 
peared like a procession, swayed about, 
and slowly undulating to a hymn-like 
music. All the performers were women; 
the men, including the bridegroom, deco- 
rously sat apart, smoking their pipes with 
an air of most gentlemanly indifference. 
The poor little bride (who was only twelve 
years old) stood all the while envelopped in 
a sort of tent, that moved with her like a 
May-bush on a chimney-sweep. This sin- 
lar envelopement, which exactly resem- 
led a huge kaleidoscope covered with pink 
silk, permitted us no glimpse of its fair oc- 
cupant, who was surrounded by a group of 
staid matrons.. The-dance went on, mean- 
time, with perseverance, if not with spirit. 
Wreathing their arms round one another, 
they advanced and retreated in two. par- 
ties, keeping time to their own choral 
voices; then, forming in a circle, they danc- 
ed round and round withoutasmile. Their 
gay and various drapery floated in pictures- 
que masses of purple or crimson folds, as 
they moved along; their dark tresses fell 
in showers behind them, or were looped up 
in golden ornaments or coloured beads; 
their voices were passing sweet, and the 
music that they made semed to me tender, 
though very wild. While this was going 
on, the fathers of the expectant couple 
were bargaining with their priests about 
the marriage. e dispute was carried on 
with the usual violent gesticulations, and 
arose from the priests having raised their 
cn asI understood. The villagers had 
rought one dollar, the usual sum demand- 
ed for the business; but the minister requir- 
ed four. The conference at length broke 
up angrily. I grieve to say its issue was 
unfavourable, and I saw the bridal proces- 
sion move on with regret. I would willingly 
have furnished the necessary expenses, but 
I confess I grudged them to the ill-fa- 
voured, harsh-spoken friar, who probably, 
after all, acted only from necessity. As 
I had had some conversation with the 
elders of the party, I made an offering 
towards the dowry of the kaleidoscope, 
and inquired whither they were going 
with the bride. ‘To the Santon,’ they re- 
plied, ‘who will do the business quite as 
well, and only charge half-a-dollar.’ When 
I returned to the convent, I found the 
riest still standing at the door of the 
tin convent, and ventured to inquire 
whether this would not afford a dangerous 
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t. ‘Not $0,’ he said; ‘before « 
child is bre: eo come here to ne 
ried properly; for they are table peo- 
ple, ena would not havea ‘Moslem child for 
twice the money.’” 


HOSPITALITY NOT COMPATIBLE WITH 
MURDER. 

“In 1804, Osman Bardissy was the most 
influential of the Mameluke Beys, and vir- 
tually governed Egypt. Mehemet Ali, 
then rising into power, succeeded in em- 
broiling this powerful old chief with Elfy 
Bey, another of. the Mamelukes.. The lat- 
ter escaped to England, where he was fa- 
vourably received, and promised assistance 
by our government against Osman, who was 
in the French interests. At this time a 
Sheikh of Bedouin stood high in Osman’s 
confidence, and brought him inteligence 
that Elfy had landed at Alexandria. ‘Go, 
then,’ said the old Bey, ‘surprise his boat, 
and slay him on his way up the river; his 
spoil shall be your reward.’ The Sheikh 
lay in wait upon the banks of the Delta, 
and slew all the companions of the rival 
Bey: Elfy himself escaped in the darkness, 
and made his way to an Arab encampment 
before sunrise. Going straight to the 
Sheikh’s tent, which is known by a spear 
standing in front of it, he entered, and 
hastily devoured some bread that he found 
there. ‘The Sheikh was absent, but his wife 
exclaimed on seeing the fugitive; ‘I know 
you Elfy Bey, and my husband’s life, per- 

aps at this moment, depends upon his 
taking yours. Rest now and refresh your- 
self, then take the best horse you'can find, 
and fly. The momeit you are’ out of: our 
horizon, the tribe will be in pursuit of you: 
The Bey escay to the Thebaid, and the 
disappointed Sheikh presented ‘himself to 
his employer. Osman _ passionately: de- 
preety of him if it was true that his wife 
had saved the life of his deadliest enemy; 
when in her power. ‘ Most true, praised be 
Allah!’ replied the Sheikh, drawing him- 
Lewall a ly up, and presenting a jewel- 
hilted dagger to the old Bey; ‘ this weapon,’ 
he continued, ‘was your gift to me in the 
hour of — favour; had I met Elfy Bey, 
it should have freed you from your enemy. 
Had my wife betrayed the hospitality of 
the tent, it should have drank her blood; 
and now, you may use it against myself,’ 
he added, as he flung it at the Mameluke’s 
feet. The reverence for hospitality is one 
of the wild virtues that has survived from 
the days of the patriarchs, and it is sin- 
gularly contrasted, yet interwoven, with 
other and apparently opposite tendencies: 
The Arah AL rob you; if he is able; he 
will even murder you, if it suits hrs pur- 
pose; but, once under the shelter of his 
tribe’s black tents, or having eaten cf his 
salt by the way-side, you have as much 
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afety in his company as his heart’s blood 
can purchase for you. The Bedouins are 
extortionate to s rs, dishonest to each 


‘other, and reckless of human life. On the 


other hand, they are faithful to their trust, 
brave after their fashion, temperate, and 
patient of hardship and privation beyond 
belief. Their sense of right and wrong 
are not founded on the Decal as may 
be well imagined, yet from such principles 
as they profess they rarelyswerve. Though 
they will freely risk their lives to steal, 


they will not contravene the wild rule of 
the desert. Ifa wayfarers camel sinks and 
dies beneath its burthen, the owner draws 
a. circle round the animal in the sand, and 
follows the caravan. No Arab will pre- 
sume to touch that lading, however tempting. 
Dr. Robinson mentions that he saw a tent 
hanging from a tree near Mount Sinai, 
which his Arabs said had then been there 
a twelvemonth, and never would be touched 
until its owner returned in search of it. 


THE WARDROBE COURT, RICHMOND, AND THE INTERIOR OF HAM 
HOUSE, PETERSHAM. 





ENTRANCE TO THE WARDROBE COURT. 


At page 329 will be found a review of 
Brayley’s “History of Surrey;” and we 
here present the readers of the Mirror 
with a third pictorial subject from that 
interesting work—the Entrance Gateway 
to the Wardrobe Court of the old Palace of 
Shene, or Richmond. This gateway is 
situated near the theatre. On rebuilding 
Shene Palace, after its destruction by fire, 
in 1499, king Henry VII issued his royal 
commund that it should in future be called 
Richmond: “and his arms and supporters, 
sculptured in stone, still remain over the 
main arch of the gateway. The inner 
portion, which is of red brick, is connected 
with the 2 ep houses; but in that on 
the left only, which is a large embattled 
mansion (occupied, under a lease from 
the crown, by Henry Cornfoot, Esq.) is 
any considerable portion of the Wardrobe 
buildings to be now traced. Here is a 
narrow staircase (of a sexangular form 
outwardly), leading to the upper chamber 
of the gateway; to which some notoriety 
has recently been attached, in consequence 


. For a view of Ham House, Petersham, see 
page 353; and for one of Mordon Church see 
page 30]. 








of an absurd story of its having been the 
room where the countess of Nottingham, 
when on her death-bed, revealed to her 
royal mistress the treachery of which she 
had been guilty in re to the earl of 
Essex’s ring. Whether there be, or be 
not, any truth in the main incident (of 
which Hume, though not without mistake, 
has made such pathetic use, in his account 
of the last days of Elizabeth), this was 
certainly not the place of the countess of 
Nottingham’s decease. That event took 
place at Arundel House, London, on the 
25th February, 1600, as appears from the 
register of Chelsea parish, where she was 
buried, three days afterwards.” Queen 
Elizabeth died at Richmond Palace, in 
March, 1603. On the Green, near the 

teway here represented, and almost 

nting the theatre, was formerly the ivy- 
clad stump of a noble elm, which is said to 
have been planted by Elizabeth, and was 
much venerated. Its remains were lately 
removed. 


The interior arrangements of Ham House 
—its antique furniture, fine pictures, select 
library, and valuable bijouterte—are replete 














with interest. Of these we shall endeavour 
to give a condensed view, from Mr. Bray- 
ley’s more copious description in the “ His- 
tory of Surrey.” 

Bev of ‘the : nents lined eho 
ta) and rich hangings, and are nearly 
inthe slate that they wereleft in by the coun- 
tess of Dysart, who made great alterations 
here, and re-furnished the house at a vast 
expense in the reign of Charles II. 
The Stuart arms form the backs of 
several of the fire-places; and the inlaid 
floors and tables still bear the cypher of 
the countess. In the entrance hall are 
full-length portraits of Louisa, late coun- 
tess of Dysart, — by Hoppner, from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; Charlotte, countess 
of Dysart, natural daughter of the Hon. 
Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., and wife of 
Lionel, the fourth. earl, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; Jane Savage, marchioness of 
Winchester, who so gallantly defended 
Basing House, in the cause of Charles I; 
James Stuart, duke of Richmond and Len- 
nox in of Charles II, by Louise de Que- 
rouaille), by Vandyke; Lionel, third earl 
of Dysart, and his countess, the lady 
Gower Cartaret, the parents of the late 
countess, in their coronation robes; lady 
Huntingtower, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, &c. 

In a small chapel adjoining is a folio 
prayer-book, presented by Charles II, the 
royal arms, with other ornaments, wrought 
upon the covers in gold and silver fila- 


en the hall a spacious staircase, with 
curiously carved balustrades, communicates 
with the upper apartments. In the hall 
gallery is a finely executed bust, in bronze, 
of the lady Catherine Murray, mother of 
the duchess of Lauderdale; with portraits 
of the dukes of Lauderdale and ilton, 
by Cornelius Jansen; Frances, lady 
Worsele , by Kneller: Sir Lionel Tolle- 
mache, Elizabeth, his wife, and the lady 
ae sister of the latter; General 
Tollemache, who was mortally wounded in 
the attack on Brest harbour, in 1694; and 
the duke and duchess of Lauderdale, by 
Sir Peter Lely. 

In the picture closet, the coved ceiling 
of which was painted by Verrio, are nume- 
rous miniatures, cabinet — and arti- 
cles of verti. Amongst the miniatures are 
two of queen Elizabeth—one, when young; 
the other at an advanced age. In the latter 
she is represented with all that elaborate- 
ness of dress, embroidery, and pearls, for 
which she had so remarkable a fondness. 
Here is a miniature of Elizabeth’s favou- 
rite, the earl of Leicester; aud also one of 
Mary, queen of Scots, by Catharine da 
Costa. The richly jewelled collar and 
badge of the order of the Thistle, which 
was worn by Lionel, third earl of Dysart, 
is placed on a table that belonged to the 
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lady Catherine Bruce, whose portrait, ad- 
mirably executed by Hoskins, in 1638, is 
ed here in an ebony case. 

In a little cabinet are miniatures 
of Charles of Sweden; Mary D'Este, 
the second ee ager a Rag ry 
XIV, when a child, on yy Petitot. 
Here, too, is a small lock of hair of the 
decapitated earl of Essex, which is attached 
to an ear-ring, originally worn by the 
duchess of Somerset, the earl’s daughter. 

In the room are copies of four 
of Raphael’s cartoons. The queen's audi- 
ence chamber is also hung with tapestry, 
resembling that of the in manufac- 
ture, the subjects of which are from Wat- 
teau. This room is also called the Cabal 
chamber, from the meetings which were 
held here by the ministers of Charles II, 
whose initials form that word. In the 
China closet, is a small, but very curious, 
oy of James I, with two heads by 

itian and Correggio; the interior of @ 
chemist’s laboratory, by Wyck, &c. The 

rayer-book of the celebrated lady Rachel 
Russell is kept in one of the drawing- 
oon th ite of ents called the 
e sui 
duchess of Tanderdate's, almost everything 
remains as when tenanted by that lady, 
of whose beauty, talents, and high political 
interest, Burnet has drawn a most vivid 
picture. Here are some of the choicest 
ae sm of Jansen, Vandyke, Lely, 
eller, Cuyp, Wouwermans, Vandervelde, 
Wyck, Steinwyck, &e. In a small room 
adjoining the bed-chamber, is the arm-chair 
in which the duchess was accustomed to 
sit, her writiting-desk, walking-canes, and 
various other articles, Over the mantel- 
piece in the bed-chamber is a lovely por- 
trait of this lady when countess of Dysart, 
by Vandyke. The coverlet and pillows are 
richly embroidered with devices in 
and silver. In the ing-room is a 
eee of Charles I on horseback; a 


the north drawing-room is a cabinet: of 


length, h with portraits, mostly b 
Vandyke and vs “ et 


The old library, which Dibdin, the 
bibliographer, terms “a wonderful book 


cage anaeest rich in the earl 
lack-letter p alien of the English 
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ress; embracing, amongst others, no 
ewer than fourteen of Caxton’s choicest 
publications. Here are also many docu- 
ments and original letters, which, at some 
future day, will probably furnish the his- 
torian and biographer with much impor- 
tant information as to the political affairs 
of the reigns of Charles If and his suc- 
cessor James. 

Altogether, we are acquainted with few 
of the mansions of the nobility which 
are more deserving of a visit than Ham 
House. 


Che MMandering Yew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 

VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SISTERS. 


The Bacchanalian Queen and her sister 
were, @ few moments after their meeting, 
seated iu a private apartment at the sign of 
the Sucking Calf. 

“Now,” said Cephyse, “that we are 
alone, and you are no longer afraid, let 
me a embrace you.” As she folded 
the Mayeux in her arms, the mantle of the 
latter dropped from her shoulders, leaving 
her miserable garments exposed to the view 
of Cephyse, who could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, in a tone of deep commiseration, 
“Oh! to see you thus! aging pardon, my 
dear sister!” Uunable to give further 
utterance to her grief, she burst into tears. 

“ What’s the matter, my good Cephyse,” 
said the Mayeux, gently disengaging her- 
self from the embrace of her sister; “why 
do you ask my pardon?” 

“Why!” replied Cephyse, blushing. “Is 
it right in me to dress in this finery, and to 
waste so much in idle folly, while you are 
thus miserably clad, and perhaps dying of 
want? for I never saw you look so pale and 
so careworn before.” 

“Oh, my dear sister!” said the Mayeux, 
“Tam not ill, and was up rather late last 
night, which accounts for my pier pale. 
But pray do not weep, for I cannot bear to 
see you so cast down.” 

The Bacchanalian Queen only a few mi- 
nutes before was the idol of a giddy multi- 
tude, and'now she was receiving consola- 
tion from her poor sister. An incident oc- 
curred that rendered this contrast still more 
remarkable. Suddenly, shouts of joy, mix- 
ed with cries of “ Long live the Bacchana- 
lian Queen,” proceeded from an adjoining 
apartment. 


Cephyse covered her face with her hands’ 
and seemed overcome with shame. “ Oh!’ 
she exclaimed, “ how you must despise me 

The Mayeux, always kind and indulgent, 
endeavoured to console her, and raise her 
in her own esteem, by representing to her 
that she was convinced that sathlog but 
extreme misery could have induced her to 
lead the life that she did. 

Cephyse, becoming more composed, 
said, np am about to renew the proposal 
that you have so often rejected. Jacques 
has still some money left. Allow me to 
give you the assistance which your appear- 
ance assures me you require.” 

“Thank you, my dear sister, but I do 
not need aid, for I find my earnings quite 
sufficien‘.” 

“You refuse me, then,” said Cephyse 
sorrowfully. “ Well! I understand your 
scruples. You could, however, accept the 
aid of Jacques, which I pray you will do, 
or I shall think that you despise me.” 

“Let not my refusal afflict you,” replied 
the Mayeux; “only reflect, and you will 
understand why I refuse you.” 

“You ate right,” said the Bacchanalian 
Queen, bitterly. ‘“ You could not accept 
the aid of my lover. I was wrong in ask- 
ing you to do so.” 

“You know, my dear Cephyse, that I 
did not intend to wound your feelings.” 

“@Oh! believe me,” said Cephyse, “ gay 
and thoughtless though I am, i have, at 
times, even in the midst of my greatest 
follies, moments of reflexion; but, fortu- 
nately, they are of rare occurrence.” 

" What do you think of at such mo- 
ments?” inquired the Mayeux. 

“I think of the life I lead. Then I form 
the resolution of asking Jacques for money 
to keep me for a year, and to go back to 
you to resume, by degrees, the life of toil, 
to which I was for some time accustomed.” 

“Ah! my dear sister, why do you not 
follow it?) How happy you would make 
me.” 

The conversation of the sisters was again 
interrupted by loud cries of “' The Baccha- 
nalian Queen—the Bacchanalian Queen.” 

“My court,” said Cephyse, resuming her 
former gaiety, “is growing rather impa- 
tient.” 

“Qh,” cried the Mayeux, “ they are 
coming here; do you not hear their foot- 
steps? Let me go away, I beseech you.” 

be hyse ran to the door, and saw in the 
corridor a deputation, headed by Nini- 

Moulin, Rose Pompon, and Couche-tout- 
Nu, who apprised her that her court was 
anxiously waiting her arrival. Having 
desired Couche-tout-Nu_ to enter, she gra- 
ciously informed the deputation that she 
would be with them in ten minutes, after 
which they retired in high glee, shouting, 
“Long live the Bacchanalian Queen.” 
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When Cephyse had closed the door, she 
said, 


“This is my sister, Jacques.” 

“Tam happy tosee her,” said the latter, 
shaking the Mayeux cordially by the 
hand; “ besides she will be able to tell me 
something of my old companion Agricola, 
whom I have not seen for a long time.” 

*“ Alas! sir,” said the Mayeux, “ misfor- 
tunes have befallen both him and his fa- 
mily; he is in prison. 

“In prison!” exclaimed Jacques, “ what 
is he there for.” 

“A trifling political offence; and, un- 
fortunately, the person on whom he relied 
to put in bail to the amount of five hun- 
dred francs is—” 

“ Hold,” said Jacques, pulling out his 
purse, and presenting it to the Mayeux, 
“take this; it contains twenty-five or thirty 
napoleons, which I could not employ better 
than in relieving a comrade in distress.” 

The Mayeux hesitated afew minutes, but 
at length = took it, for she thought that 
that money, which could restore Agricola 
to his friends, would, if she did not take it, 
soon be dissipated in folly and extrava- 


ce. 

on The sisters then embraced each other, 
faithfully pee meet in in a 
short time. The Mayeux, conducted b 
Jacques, departed privately; and althoug! 
she was desirous of instantly placing in 
Dagobert’s possession the means of his 
son’s release, she directed her steps to the 
pavilion lately occupied by Adrienne Car- 
doville. 

When the Mayeux was leaving the sign of 
the Sucking Calf, three men, who were 
standing at the door in close consultation, 
asked a fourth one, who joined them, if he 
had seen Couche-tuut-Nu, and, on being 
answered in the affirmative, one of them, 
after telling the others to wait for him, 
went in search of their chief officer. 

When the Bacchanalian Queen, accom- 
— by Couche-tout-Nu, entered the 

nqueting room, she was eted with 
deafening acclamations of, “ Long live the 
Queen.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE MORNING REVEL. 


The Bacchanalian Queen was now pre- 
siding at the repast, called the morning re- 
vel, which was generously given by Couche- 
tout-Nu to the companions of his pleasures. 

All was life and gaiety around the Bac- 
chanalian Queen, yet her features, though 
extremely animated, were, at times, dar- 
kened by a shade of sadness, which was 
caused by the remembrance of the inter- 
view. she had just had with the Mayeux. 
Jacques gazed on her with looks o So 

to 


sionate admiration, fur he was attach 
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her by stronger ties than those which usu- 
ally bind such ephemeral engagements. 

ini-Moulin, divested of his — dis- 
played a bald head, which'a purple hue, re- 
sembling that of his face, was gradually 
overspreading. 

Rose Pompon, knowing that this was a 
symptom of intoxication, pointed it out to 
the company, saying, Beware, the wine 
tide is rising rapidly.” 

“ Yes,” added the Bacchanalian Queen; 
“ Nini, take care, for when 1t passes over 
your head, drowning will ensue.” 

Nini-Moulin, who was beginning to feel 
the effects of the rosy beverage, exclaimed, 
“ Oh! do not interrupt my meditations.” 

“Silence!’ cried Kose Pompon, “ Nini- 
Moulin is meditating.” 

“Yes,” he repli gravely, “ Iam medi- 
tating on wine—wine, respecting which 
the divine Bossuet (he always quoted Bos- 
suet when he was intoxicated), who was a 
conn: isseur, said, ‘In thee there is courage, 
strength, wit, and joy.’ Asto my medita- 
tions, I was solving the question whether 
the nuptial wine of Canaan was red or 
white. Sometimes I interrogate the red 
wine, sometimes the white, and at others 
both of them together.” 

“ That,” said Couche-tout-Nu, “1s going 
to the bottom of the question.” 

“ Yes,” added the Bacchanalian Queen, 
“and to the bottom of the bottles, also.”’ 

“T have,” continued Nini-Moulin; “ by 
means of great experience, and deep re- 
search, made a grand discovery, namely, 
that the nuptial wine was not red; and, if 
I should arrive at the conviction that it was 
— red nor viepoeeajend db A 

ere he was interru s 
of laughter. When silence ee aaah 
he rose, saying, “ With the permission of 
her majesty and court, I — @ toast, 
which interests me much, and which has 
some slight analogical resemblance to the 
famed carrot of Philemon. I am under the 
conviction that this toast will prove lucky to 
me. 

“Out with it!” shouted a number of 
voices. 

. Well, I propose success to my mar- 
riage!” 

These words created shouts of laughter 
which, on subsiding, the Bacchanalian 
Queen rose, with a glass in her hand, say- 
ing, “ Here’s to the health of the future 
Madame Nini-Moulin.” 

“ Oh, queen!” cried Moulin, “ your boun- 
ty touches me so sensibly, that I will open 
to you the recesses of my heart, where you 
-— see the name of my betrothed, which 
is ame, Widow, Honorée-Modeste- 
Messaline, Angele de la St. Colombe. She 
is sixty years of age, and has more 
leons a year than she has hairs in 
grey moustaches, or wrinkles in her wither: 





| 
| 
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ed face; her embonpoint is so definite and so 
imposing, that one of her gowns would make 
an admirable tent for this, our society of 
bons vivans. I trust I will be able to pre- 
sent her to you next Shrove Tuesday, garb- 
ed as a shepherdess, who has just devour- 
ed her flock. They were trying to con- 
vert her for the sake of her lands, but I 
managed to divert her for the sake of her 
cash; and that, my faith, she liked better.” 

Peals of laughter burst forth on all sides. 

“Now, my worthy queen,” he added, 
“to thy glorious health, thou goddess of 
mirth jollity; and to thine, also, the 
partner of her glee—to thy health, Couche- 
tout-Nu, close imitator of thy old father 
Adam, for his mode must have been even 
as thine.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” 

“You will excuse me for calling you 
Couche-tout-Nu,” said Nini-Moulin, “for 1 
know you only by that name.” 

“Oh,” replied Couche-tout-Nu, “ my 
name is Jacques Rennepont.” 

“Rennepont!” exclaimed Dumoulin, who, 
notwithstanding the state he was in, ap- 
peared to be much surprised at the mention 
of this name. “ Rennepont, Rennepont,” 
continued he, musingly, “the Counts of 
Rennepont were also es of Cardoville.” 

“Well,” said Jacques, “what has that 
todo with me. Do you imagine that I, a 
poor workman, belong to such a family?” 

“What was your father?” inquired Du- 
moulin. 

“ He belonged to 8 worthy profession— 
an honourable rag merchant, Sir, who 
spoke Greek and Latin, excelled in mathe- 
matics, and had been a great traveller.” 

“In that case,” said Dumoulin, whom 
surprise had sobered a little, “ it is possible 
that he was of the family of the Counts of 
Rennepont.” 

“At twelve years old,” continued 
Jacques, “I was apprenticed to M. Tripeaud, 
a rascal of the first standing, who ill-treated 
all his men, and worked us late and early 
to aggrandise his own fortune. Two years 
afterwards my father died, leaving me, for 
my inheritance, a palliasse, a chair, a table, 
some papers written in English, and a 
bronze medal of about the value of ten- 
pence. My father had never spoken to me 
about the papers, so I laid them aside, 
thinking they were of no use; but not long 
ago I was offered the loan of a large sum 
of money on them.” 

“ Ah?” said Dumoulin, “by some one 
who knew they were in your possession.” 

“ Yes,” said Jacques; “a man asked me 
to let him ‘look at the papers, which I 
readily did, and after he had read them 
through he said it was a great risk, but 
that, if I liked he would lend me ten thou- 
sand francs onthem. Such a sum was a 
fortune to me, so I instantly accepted the 


offer, and after having signed a letter, 
which was, he told me, a piece of forma- 
lity, I received the money, and you now 
see that I am spending it like a prince.” 

At the close of Jacques’ narration the 
waiter entered, went up to him, whis- 
— his ear, then both went out toge- 

er. 

The waiter returned, approached the 
queen with amazement in his looks, said 
something to her, at which she became 
suddenly pale, shrieked, started up, and 
ran to the door. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PARTING. 

The Bacchanalian Queen followed the 
waiter to the bottom of the stairs, then to 
the street door, where, to her surprisc, she 
saw Couche-tout-Nu in a fiacre, with a 
man stationed by the side of the horses. 

“Twill give you a quarter of an hour, 
my brave fellow,” said the man on seeing 
Cephyse. “ It is all that I can do for you. 

“What's the matter, what do they 
want with you,” said Cephyse, bounding 
into the carriage. 

“Iam arrested for debt,” he replied, 
with a downcast look. 

“ Arrested!” cried Cephyse, in horror 
and astonishment. 

“Yes—for that bill of exchange which 
the broker made me sign, saying that it 
was only for the sake of formality. Ah, 
villain that he is!” 

“But he only advanced you money on 
property that hehad of yours.” 

“Yes, but I have now nothing. He 
would not give me the last five thousand 
francs because I had not paid the bill of 
exchange.” 

“Let us run tothis house, and supplicate 
him to give you your liberty. It was he 
who first 0! heed to lend you the money. 
He will pity both you and me.” 

“Pity; a broker possess pity. O Ce- 
physe, Cephyse.” 

“ And what’s to be done; he promised 
you a great deal.” 

“Yes; and you see how he keeps his 
promises; I signed a bill without —- 
what I was doing. The time has expired, 
and it comes in form against me. The of- 
ficers have told me that remonstrance will 
be fruitless.” 

“They cannot keep 7 long in prison? 
Can they, Jacques?” demanded Cephyse, 
with an anxious look. 

“ Five years, if I cannot pay; and that’s 
certain enough, for where can I find the 
money.” 

“© bitter, bitter misfortune?” cried Ce- 
physe, hiding her face in her hands. 

“ Listen!” said Jacques, with much emo- 
tion, “ since it is so, there is now only one 
thing that grieves me. © Cephyse, Ce- 
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physe, what will become of you in my ab- 
sence. In prison I shall be fed and clothed, 
but who will feed and clothe you, Cephyse. 
The idea of parting with you thus, friend- 
less and without money—for we have now 
spent all we had—rends my heart, and the 
thought of your becoming another's drives 
me mad. © Cephyse, I never knew till 
now how much Tloved you.” 

Cephyse gazed at her lover, and, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, said, “ I ano- 
ther lover. No, no, Jacques, this poor 
heart tells me at this moment how much I 
love you, and, since my love is returned, I 
will show myself worthy of your love.” 

“But how can you subsist, Cephyse. 
How can you live.” 

“ Well, ask yourself how my honest sis- 
ter lives, and that will answer your _ 
tion. I will go and live with her, will share 
her labours, and we willbe able, at all events, 
to earn as much as will sustain life. I 
will never go out except it be to prison to 
see you, Jacques. The broker will soon 
discover that you cannot pay him the £400, 
and will therefore set you at liberty; and 
you will then work, Jacques, like me; for 
we shall both have "4 mee that habit, and 
we will live poor, but honestly and quietly. 
We have had enough of amusement the 
last six months, and, believe me, I will pro- 
fit by the lesson. Now, my good Jacques, 
if you love me, Ph. will be no 1 un- 
ener for I would die. rather than be un- 
faithful to you.” 

“Kiss me,” said Jacques, with humid 
eyes, “ you give me strength and courage, 
and bring me te a true sense of my present 
position. Yes, Cephyse, we shall accustom 
ourselves to work; for I, who have been, as 
it were, drunk for the last six months, see 
now what would have become of us, had a 
- not been put to our career.” 

ere a man knocked at the carriage 
door, saying, “ My good fellow, you have 
only five minutes more. Do e haste.” 

“Then, Cephyse, let us have courage 
and hope.” 
ue Do not be uneasy, Jacques, I have 

h.” 

“You are not going back to the ball- 
room,” 

“Oh, no, no;” said Cephyse, “I have 
now a horror for these amusements.” 

“ All is paid in advance. Iwill send the 
waiter to tell the masqueraders that they 
need not expect us. How astonished they 
will be.” 

“I wish you would accompany me home, 
Jacques; that man will permit you, for you 
ean’t go to prison in that dress.” 

‘~« True, he will not refuse, but I will not 
be able to say anything to you before him. 
Remember, then, what we have been speak- 
ing about, Cephyse. Go to your sister, 
and try to accustom yourself to hard la- 
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bour; it may be painful but do not 
hesitate, for how many poor girls have been 
lost by indecision, when situated as you 
are.” 


“I understand you,” said Cephyse, 
blushing, “but I would prefer death a hun- 
dred times.’’ 

A few minutes afterwards the carriage 
was rolling rapidly towards the abode of 
Dae thing thet sogards th of th 

e thi es the sister e 
Mayeux we have partly stated, which 
= ot be too often —_ co wed 

e inorganisation 0 ur has 
from which small salaries result; how many 
hundreds have, like Cephyse, suffered be- 
cause their lot was almost unbearable; and 
in such a state of things are these poor 

irls not more to be pitied than censured? 

he organisation of labour is a subject of 
immense importance, which imperatively 
claims the attention of every philanthro- 
pist, be he] a journalist, a statesman, 
or the father of a family. The evil conse- 
quences are great, and are every day be- 
coming more appalling. 

Another deplorable result of the inorga- 
nisation of labour is the disgust with which 
workmen accomplish the task imposed 
upon them, arising out of the treat- 
ment which they receive at the hands of 
their cmgpozers, in conjunction with the 
smallness of wages, which barely secures 
for them a livelihood. 

Is labour ever rendered attractive to 
them by varying their occupations, by 

iving them an honourable recompense, or 

y remunerating them in proportion to the 
benefits that they secure to their employers, 
or by holding out to them the hope of a 
safe retreat after oe See spent a long 
life of labour? No, country does not 
trouble itself about their wants or rights. 

Nevertheless, how many mechanics are 
there who run as great danger as the sol- 
dier in their daily vocations, and who, from 
their | uypuares knowledge and long and ho- 
a le career, — rtant — 
to their country. 0 e 
the serving OF boilers, or aggre old 

do they receive a recompense equal to 
that which the oa se ak ns cou- 

> isewo! without ut too 
often fruitless. 


No, a does eb emanations! 
country e master be ungrateful, 
and the disabled workman die of hunger in 


some loathsome corner. 
In those pompous displays of the works of 
art is there ever one of those useful workmen 


who have woven gdmirable silks, who have 
— splendid arms, who have chased su- 
perb cups of gold and silver, and sculp- 
tured magnificent articles in ebony and 
ivory—is there ever one of those usefular- 
tists brought before the public, and re- 
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warded for his handywork? No, no; in the 
workshop, or in the midst of his miserable 
and half-starved children, is the man who 
has helped to give to his country pride, 
riches, and honour. 

A commercial man, who had the least 
knowledge of his functions and of his duty, 
ought he not to organise a system in which 
each workshop should elect a person, and 
that those elected, who would be, without 
doubt, intelligent men, should represent the 
working classes, and advocate theirrights? 

Would it not be ennobling to see the 
master, at the instigation of that com- 
mittee, recompense a workman for his ho- 
nesty, his industry, and for his ability in 
his trade or calling? 

Then the injustice which bears workmen 
down would terminate; and the labouring 
classes, excited to virtue and to excellence 
in their profession, would, there is not a 
doubt, do all in their power to merit es- 
teem, and gain the reward held out for 
their good conduct? 


(To be continued). 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF DERBY. 





Arms.—Ar., on a bend az., three bucks’ heads, or. 

Crest. —On a chapeau, gu., turned up erm., an 
eagle, wings endorsed, or., feeding an infant 
jt os nest, ppr., swaddled, az., banded of the 


Supporters.— Dexter, a griffin; sinister, a buck, 
both or,, and ducally collared and chained, 
az., the buck attired of the last. 

Motto.—Sans changer. ‘‘ Without changing.” 


From the time of Richard II this baro- 
nial family makes a figure in history, and 
the prominent part taken by lord Stanley 
at Bosworth renders the name familiar to 
every one. Antiquarians are agreed that 
the noble house of Derby is a branch of the 
old barons Audeley, of Audeley, in the 
county of Stafford. The immediate found- 
er of the Stanleys, William de Audeleigh, 
who lived in the reign of king John, had 
from his cousin, Sir Adam de Audeleigh, 
the manor of Stanleigh, where he fixed his 
abode, and assumed the surname of Stan- 
leigh, of Stanley. The great great grand- 


son of this William obtained by his mar- 
riage with the eldest daughter of Sir Phi- 
lip de Bamville, lord of Stourton, in Ches- 
hire, the manor and bailywick of Wyrall 
Forest, and thereupon assumed the armo- 
rial bearings since used by his descendants 
in place of those borne iy his ancestors, 
namely, three stag’s heads ona bend. The 
second son of his grandson, Sir John Stan- 
ley, K.G., was, in 1385, lord-deputy of Ire- 
land, and had a grant of the manor of 
Blake Castle, in that kingdom. In 1405, 
he had a commission, together with Roger 
Leke, to seize on the city of York and its 
liberties, and also upon the Isle of Man, on 
the forfeiture of HenryPercy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland; and, in the following year, 
obtained a grant in fee of the said Isle, Cas- 
tle and Pile, anciently called Holm Town, 
and all the isles adjacent, as also all the 
royalties, franchises, &c., to be holden of 
the king (Henry IV), his heirs and succes- 
sors, by homage, and the service of two 
falcons, payable on the days of their coro- 
nation. On the accession of Henry V, he 
was made a knight of the Garter, and con- 
stituted lord-lieutenant of Ireland for six 
years, in which government he died in 
1414. His grandson Thomas, second lord 
Stanley, who married Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Nevil (the king maker), the “ stout 
earl of Warwick;” and, secondly, Marga- 
ret, daughter and heir of John, duke of 
Somerset, widow of Edward Tudor, earl of 
Richmond, and mother of Henry, earl of 
Richmond. History records how far his 
lordship contributed to the victory of Bos- 
worth, and also his placing the crown of 
Richard on the head of the victorious Rich - 
mond. In consideration of his eminent 
services, the new king advanced lord Stan- 
ley; October 27, 1485, to the dignity of earl 
of Derby, and constituted him one of the 
commissioners. for executing the office of 
lord-high-steward of England, on the day of 
his coronation. In the March following, his 
lordship had a grant of the great office of 
Constable of England for life. He was suc- 
ceeded (in 1504) by his grandson, whose 
son, the third earl, was lord-high-stew- 
ard at the coronation of queen Mary, and 
chamberlain of Chester, in the reign of 
Elizabeth.. He was succeeded by his son, 
the fourth earl, whose son, Ferdinando, 
fifth earl, was tampered with, by one Hes- 
ket, said to be an agent of the Jesuits, to 
assume the title of king, in right of his 
grandmother, and rejecting the proposition 
with indignation, is supposed to have been 
poisoned by the conspirators. His death 
occurred in 1559, when the earldom de- 
volved upon his brother, William, sixth 
earl. His son, James, seventh earl, was 
distinguished by his devoted attachment to 
the royal cause during the Civil War, and 
falling into the hands of the enemy after 
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the battle of Worcester, was beheaded in 
1651. His grandson, William George Ri- 
chard, the ninth earl, dying without male 
issue, the honours devolved upon his bro- 
ther James, tenth earl, who alsb dying 
without issue, the earldom reverted to Sir 
Edward Stanley, baronet, as.eleventh earl, 
a descendant of George, lord Strange, son 
of Thomas, first earl of Derby. His lord- 
ship dying in February, 1776, was succeed- 
ed by his grandson, Edward, twelfth earl, 
lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Lancaster. His lordship mar- 
ried, secondly, May 1, 1797, Miss Farren, 
the celebrated actress, and, dying October 
21, 1834, was succeeded by his son, Edward 
Smith Stanley, the present peer. He was 
born in 1775, and married, in 1798, Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Rev. C. Hornby, who 
died in 1817, His lordship is lord lieute- 
nant and custos rotulorum of Lancashire, 
and one of the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, and K.G. The heir to the title, lord 
Stanley, was born in 1779. 





Rebiew. 


Poems. By Frances Ann Butler, late 
Fanny Kemble. 


Though these poems, originally published 
in an American edition, and extensivel 
noticed, are now presented to the English 
reader, in a smaller and cheaper form, ren- 
dering them accessible to all lovers of poe- 
try, a few words on their peculiar merit may 
still be looked upon as acceptable. They 
come before us with the recommendation of 
a name, known wherever the<British drama 
has made its way, linked with its palmiest 
days, when the genius of a family held 
multitudes in thrall, and so led and formed 
the public mind, producing a new era in 
dramatic annals, that as its members ono 
by one have retired from the stage they 
have elevated and redeemed, it has been 
only in proportion as succeeding artists 
have come up to the standard they left, 
that the public recognise their claims for 
consideration and respect.. Mrs. Butler’s 
merits as an actress are too well known to 
need comment. In the new walk she has 
entered, we find the same’ qualities, per- 
— fully developed, which made her 
Julia and Juliet such standing favourites— 
freedom and strength united with tender- 
ness. As a poet she ranks high; the strong 
nervous tone of her writing, even when 
most feeling the burden of humanity, is, if 
we may use the phrase where such mourn- 
ful truths are concerned, a happy relief 


from the rhyming lamentations of late years," 


where the morbid fancies of the writer are 
too often passed off on the undiscerning rea- 
der as part of the real suffering, which that 
heritage of genius, unsatisfied longings for 


the good and the beautiful, must bring to its 
possessor. There is a lesson which sooner 
or later genius ever learns, a lesson which 
it would be well if all sought to undeistand, 
that the end of sorrow is higher wisdom. 
It is clear that neither the gifted nor the 
less fortunate of their fellow-beings 
can escape suffering and grief; it is the lot 
of mortality, and must be borne. Genius, 
with her eagle glance, sees beyond the 
clouds; and it is her high prerogative to 
oint out to others the road which her own 
abours have cleared through the mountain, 
whose glorious summit was hidden in mist. 
In the poems before us there is often, per- 
haps too often, a “still, small voice” wailing 
the changeand uncertainty of human hopes, 
at times with passionate mournfulness, 
lamenting that life should hold so much of 
gloom, but there is also an evidence of the 
wisdom which sorrow brings, in the hope- 
fulness that confronts the certainty of evil, 
with the looking for a belief in good, and 
the clearness of vision, which seeing life a 
weighty concern, makes of it “a sacred 
burthen.” Thus, in the lines “ Addressed 
to the Young Gentlemen leaving the acade- 
my at Lenox, Massachusetts,” there is a 
loomy picture of life, to the truth of which, 
owever, most hearts will bear witness; its 
reverse is brighter, and shows the uses of 
such views, and the spirit in which they 
shall be received: 
“ Life is before ye—oh! 1f yecould look 
Into the secret of that sealed book, 5 
Strong as ye are in youth, and hope, and faith, 
Ye should sink down, and falter, ‘Give ds death.’ 
Could the dread Sphinx’s lips but once disclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes.i))") 
Which must o’ertake ye, in your lifelong doom, 
Well might ye cry, ‘Our cradle be our tomb” 
Could ye foresee your spirits’ broken wings, 
Earth's brightest triumphs, what despised things : 
Friendship how feeble, love how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory shame, 
Hollowness, weariness, and, worst of all, 
Self-scorn, that pities not its own deep fal!. 
Fast gathering da: kness, and fast waning light. 


Oh‘ could ye see it all, ye mi; ye migh' 
Cower in the z Ceo ante \ 





Ye cannot turn; then take ye up your load. 
tread, or leave the unknown way, 


The awful life that to your trust is given, 


Children of God! inheritors of Heaven ! 


Bnt onward, upward, till till the goal ye win; 

God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 

Young pilgrim warriors who set forth to-day.” 
There. are two very beautiful verses’ 

which, in an when sentences like that’ 


of “cheat, or to be cheated ” are to be re- 
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cieved as truths, almost as maxims, or 
rules for conduct, cannot be too well known, 
and acted upon. It is a false doctrine 
which teaches distrust, and were it univer- 
sally received, would aim a death-blow at 
the root of all virtue and truth. 


FAITH. 
“ Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiviug, 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
Oh! in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting friend o’ertakes our youth ; 
Better be elevated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.’’ 


We could point out many other poems in 
this collection giving Mrs. Butler, in her 
new character of poetess, a strong claim 
upon her old friend the public, but we must 
content ourselves with recommending the 
book to our readers, and trusting that be- 
fore long we may have occasion to render 
a like service on behalf of another volume 
from the same hands. 





She Gatherer, 


The Spider and the Fly—The eye of 
a politician is like that of an old lawyer, 
a sort of spider-eye. Few things resemble 
each other more in natur’ than an old cun- 
nin’ ’torney and a spider. He weaves his 
web in a corner, with no light behind him 
to show the thread of his net, but in the 
shade like, and then he waits in the dark 
office to receive visitors. A buzzin,’ bur- 
rin’, thoughtless fly, thinkin’ of nothin’ but 
his beautiful wings and well-made legs, 
and rather near-sighted withal, comes 
ryan an over nee we at as I 

g your on,” says fly, “I reely didn’t 
ee this net-work of pnts ; the eeiber is 
so fe ,and the streets so confounded 
dark—they ought to burn gas here all day. 
I am afraid I have done mischief.” ‘Not 
at all,” says spider, bowin’ most gallus 
peer “T guess it’s all my fault; I reckon 

had ought to have hung a lamp out—but 
pray don’t move, or you may do damage. 
Allow me to assist you.” And then he ties 
one leg and then t’other, and furls up both 
his win , and has et as fast as Gibral- 
tar. “Now,” says spider, “my good friend 
{a phrase a feller always soot when he’s 
a-goin’ to be tricky), I am afeard you have 
hurt yourself a considerable sum; I must 
bleed you.” “Bleed me,” says fly, ‘‘ex- 
cuse, I am much obliged to you, I don't Te- 

uire it.” “Qh, yes, you do, my dear 

iend,” he says; and he gets ready for the 
operation. “If you dare to do that,” says 
fly, “Ill knock you down, you scoundrel, 
and I’me a man that what I lay down I 
stand on.” “You had better get up first, 
my good friend,” says spider, a-laughing’. 


“You must be bled; 
mages;” and he bl him, bleeds 
him, till he gasps for breath, and feels 
faintin’ come on, “Let me go, my 
feller,” says poor fly, “and I will pay libe- 

.” « Pay,” says spider; “you mise- 
rable wretch, you have nothin’ left to pay 
with; take that,” and he gives him the last 
dig, and fly is a gone coon—bled to death. 
Sam Slick in England. 


The Artesian Well at Grenoble.—The 
great well sunk at such a vast expense, 
throws up, in spite of ‘all efforts to diminish 
it, a stream of black mud and water, so 
thick that the reservoirs in the vicinity are 
overflowing, and the neighbourhood seems 
threatened with a deluge considerably 
worse],than an invasion of the Styx. 


St. Paul's, Malta.—A fine church, “The 
English Collegiate Church of St. Paul, in 
Malta,” erected in that island, at the sole 
expense_of Her Majesty, the Queen Dowa- 
ger, is completed, and has been recently 
consecrated—a ceremony which excited 

at curiosity among the Maltese, and 
interest among all classes, from the fact of 
its being the first English church which 
has been built in that part of the world. 
The church stands on a commanding 
site, overlooking the Quarantine Harbour, 
and has a spire two hundred feet in length, 
9 three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. 


The Lady of Fashion.—“Lit. Is she rich? 
—Roe. She is fair.— Lit. Possibly; a thing 
to be admired in a danseuse or a friend's 
wife; but in the matrimonial stocks, done 
on our Western ’change, the fairest hue 
we recognise is yellow.—Roe. Does virtue 

for nothing?—Zit. Oh! no, character is 
indispensable to servant maids, but virtue 
as a word, is obsolete; we have, indeed, a 
French one like it, vertu, yes,—ladies of 
vertu might signify articles of rarity.— 
Roe. Does the lexicon of fashion then 
abjure the sense?—Jit. Certainly not, 
virtue signifies the strength in a bottle 
of salts.— Roe. And vice?—Lit. A—a fault 
in horses.— Roe. And religion? —Lit, A pew 
. St. George’s.”—Old Heads and Young 

earts. 


Heathen Deities —A valuable archzeolo- 
gical treasure has been recently deposited 
in the great hall of the Hotel de Ville of 
Beaune,—a Gallo-Roman bas-relief, found 
some time ago in the excavation for the 
railroad, and representing the god Lunus, 
the three-headed Mercury, the god Pan, 
and the Gaulish Hercules. 





Lonvon: Printed and Published by AIRD and 
BURSTALL, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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